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Educating for Productiveness 


‘‘ Society is demanding greater efficiency on the part of the producers 
the men and women who feed, clothe, and shelter society. This demand can 
only be met by giving the producers an education that will function in greater 
social and vocational efficiency.” 


Do you know about Macmillan Books for High School 








Agriculture ? 
GENERAL TEXTS Baik v's Principles of Agriculture $1.25 
Warren’s Elements of Agriculture 1.10 
CROPS Harris and St¢ wart’s Principles of Agronomy, L.40 
Livingston’s Field Crop Production 1.40 
SOILS Cunningham and Lancelot’s Soils and Plant Lif 1.10 
Lyon’s Soils and Fertilizers 1.10 
FARM ANIMALS — Harper’s Animal Husbandry 1.40 
Eeckles and Warren’s Dairy Farming 1.10 
LABORATORY Call and Schafer’s Laboratory Manuai of Ag 
culture for Secondary Schools 90 


MANUALS 


Gehrs and James’ One Hundred Exercises 
Agriculture 1.10 


A FEW Bailev’s Principl s of Vegetable Gardening 1.60 
Jordan’s Feeding of Animals L.7go 
SELECTED | 


King’s Irrigation and Drainag 1.60 
BOOKS FOR Mavyo’s Dis ases of Animals L.Jo 
REFERENCE Ogden’s Rural Hygiene 
O’Kane’s Injurious Insects How to Recog 
and Control Them 2.00 
Roberts’ Fertility of the Land i 
Voorhees’ Fertilizers 
Warren’s Farm Management 1.75 
| 


Weld’s The Marketing of Farm Products 60 
Widtsoe’s Principles of Irrigation Practice 1.75 
Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, 4 vols 24.00 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 6 vols 36.00 


Send for the Macmillan Catalogue of Books on Agriculture 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Volume VI 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH 
THE LIFE-CAREER CLASS 


“ Does vocational guidance have as its pur 
pose aiding the boy or girl to make his in 
vidual decisions and solve his own prob 
ms. or does it aim to spread knowledge of 
ID il pi ms throughout society 
such a way as to help in solving funda 
menta social and eivie questions? No 
doubt if voeational guidance is to be con 


ceived broadly, it must undertake both of 


ThHeS¢ tasks. 


It is the purpose of this to shi 


paper 


how the life-career class, organized for 
the study of occupations, can aid in the 
ional guidanee of child and com 
munity. In the opinion of the write 
I s no for w! has so far been 
deve yped a he movement for vocational 
ruidance Ww! } is qu eff. V 
eSsS dal d }) ssil i] tieS as has tl Ss 0 )] 
ass tor th study Ot vocations ly ma 
cing this statement, it is not intended to 
suggest the difficulties involved in the sev 
eral other means of providing vocational 


guidance, nor is it necessary to deny the 
of 
continue to make 
he 
vocational education, 
of for 


children who need work, and institute sys 


advantages which each the other 

We 
uur investigations, broaden and deepen t 
of 


rreat 
activities has. must 
elements 
provide better sources information 
tems of follow-up and employment super 


All the 


and fundamental. 


vision. foregoing are necessary 


Nevertheless, the study 
of occupational opportunities and prob 


life 


means 


lems as carried on in the career class 


offers a more immediate f spread- 


ing enlightenment and promises a greater 
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period of time even help him effeetively by 
furnishing him expert knowledge unless 
this knowledge comes more and more into 
the possession of the individual himself. 

What has been said about individual 
equipment applies also to the equipment of 
the social whole If the great mass of 
voters 1s to be leavened with the real foree 
which will leaven the whole lump, it must 
be by means of dynamic knowledge spread 
throughout the community eonselousness. 
In politics the expert must always eonvinee 
the majority. The solution of economie and 
social problems in a democraey hinges 
upon the active thinking of the workers 
themselves. 

The life-career class can supply both the 
individual and the collective need. It ean 
furnish a place for discussing the echarae- 
teristics which make for success, the possi- 
bilities of cooperation, the problems in- 
volved in each of the main groups of occu 
pations, and the underlying causes which 
are bringing about changes and develop 
ment. It can awaken the interest of the 
child in the questions of occupational life 
and thereby lead him_to a habit of serious 
thinking about these issues which should 
remain with him throughout his life. 

The Subject-matter of the Life-career 
Class. In every school there should be a 
general survey of the occupational oppor 
tunities which lie before the children. It 
makes little difference how these oecupa- 
tions be classified, so long as a brief but 
definite examination be made of each of the 
main voeations with its characteristics, ad- 
vantages, problems or disadvantages, re- 
muneration, possible lines of promotion, 
desirable preparation, manner of entering, 
and service to the community. Another 
group of facts is concerned with ‘the atti- 
tude of the worker toward all the oecupa- 
tions. For example, beginning with the 
educational guidance requisite for_ the 
child’s suecessful school career,.we~-may 


proceed to the consideration of the moral 
qualities needed for success, the problems 
of the young worker who enters employ- 
ment unprepared, the opportunities for 
continuing one’s education after beginning 
work, labor laws, methods of choosing an 
occupation, means of entering upon work, 
opportunities for seeuring advice, ways of 
studying the job and securing promotion, 


and the relation of one’s occupation to the 


other duties and opportunities of life. Un 
~“ 


less the child is to have an opportunity for 
a simple study of elementary economies and 
sociology in another class, the occupations 
class should take up the questions of causes 
of high and low wages, fluctuation in 
prices, purposes, kinds and incidence of 


taxation, proposed reforms in taxation, fac 


tors of production, wastes in unproductive 


~ 


labor, distribution of wealth, methods of 
and waste in the distribution of goods to 
eonsumers, land tenure, rent, the relation 
of rovernment to the occupation, thrift, 
labor unions, ete. These topies will sug 
gest anew the important facts which are 
now kept from the child until he learns 
them in the wasteful and often bitter school 
of experience. 

Professor Woods has very clearly stated 
in his article published in Bloomfield’s 
*“‘Readings in Vocational Guidance’’ the 
character of the things we now teach high- 
school students and the facts we deny them. 
It was stated by a recent commencement 
orator that the purpose of the high school 
was to keep young people from thinking 
about making a living. The trouble at the 
present time is that we foree three fourths 
of our population into the actuality of try- 
ing to make a living without the slightest 
preparation for the work or understanding 
of the task, while at the same time we de- 
velop an attitude of superiority towart 
practical things on the part of a few—a 
superiority which does not express itself in 
any knowledge, sympathy or culture which 


3 
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is able tO maniitest tself in | elpfult ess or dis ver te ( i < 
\even genuine satisfactior If the sympa t ilar interest 1 ind 
- bes - 
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som t these serious issues 7 oral () 
The Vet rds } Oy pa ne lags } ? " y = 
If hildren ar I eliminated from mal 1 
school before they reach the seventh grade i! sp 
l surely the oeccupal IS CLASS should be al occupat ns 
} " . ‘ 
rganized at least a vear betore such elim! In the primat rrades. 1 e4 7. 
ition. Studies such as geography, lan erial d x 
< guage, history, manual arts, drawing and ably | story form, although ¥ 
ure study will furnish valuable implica- lik to underestimate the ; f t 
tions connected with the occupations even hild t inderstand expos ’ seep 
Jas eariy as the primary erades. The oceu him ft ») persist tiv pol t > needlessly 
. } 1 . 1 . " . . : 
pations class as such may perhaps be de simple narrative form n these crades. a 
ferred until the fifth or sixth grades, great dea! of correlation may be made with 
: ; 
though it would be appropriate to have it drawing, language, geography and aritl 
\begin with the third grade. I shall speak metic. and the use of games and dramatie 
a later place of the modifications in the Situations ma\ he resort ad | wit Y ad ef> 
method which may be made in lower grades “feet. Gn the hieh-school ave mon se mat 
and in the high school. What is said her he made of industrial visits taide aneal 
1 with the problem from the sixt - 
will deal with the problem from the sixth ers and supplementary material fron m 
hrough the ninth grades, ) 
gh _ ninth grades . merece and industry, such as eata 1es 
Assuming that text-books in this field will , P , 
culars and advertisen nts Her: more 
. grow in numbers, it should before long be ~ 
' formal oral and written themes may be 
possible to find books adapted for each. of ; ' 
. ' » used for the statements of facts found in 
the grades and written after the plans of ; ' 
_ connection with naividual nvestigations 
our present geographies. The study of y, 
: ‘ nomewherein the high-seh: occupations 
= occupations may then be carried on‘in the — : _—— 
. . , . Class, UpDLS SHOU be warned aga st toe 
same fashion as the study of geography oe : “ ; z ay 
> : false guidance which 1s tound in compier 
and from grade to grade the commoner eéall - 


ings may be suryeyed and resurveyed, each NCL @8encles and magazine adyerbisemenss, 
time with added seriousness and more far alent. 
reaching effect. The bane of the present ‘°* ' ccupations open 0 ~— 
geography lesson is the recitation of facts ™en and women are thoroughly studied 
already known to a majority of the class Here, too, great emphasis should | uid on 
A better method would be the use of fre- the idea of service and the etl r tne 

ws quent written tests where necessary, and the (occupation qT! professional ls 
use of class time for discussion to supple- should give courses dealing with the rv 


¢ 


ment the text. and original contribution. It tion of the profession to government 


¢ should early be possible for each child fo nomics and social life, and other oceu 
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ynal activi and uuld deal with tl 

t] ( eallings neerned 
¢ (yl Ups yutsicl oLs ha ore! d M 
su ssful work in rs Settle 
ments, churches, scout pati and corpora 
tion schools m rnt wit yreat advantage 
undertake the wor rea if and 
warrying on ocecupal ns Classes 
Z The method involved in the elass in oceu 
pations should at no time be so ‘‘ practical 
as to tempt boys or girls to leav TH) 
The class will fail of its purpose unless it 
holds children in school, showing them the 


value of continued edueation and leading 
them to postpon 
\cation as long as this may safely be done 

4 Relation of the Oc ipations Class to In 
dividual Counseling.—The life-eareer elass 
forms a good starting point for giving voea 
tional counseling, and should be a good 
corrective for that kind of vocational coun 
sel which does not concern itself enough 
with the schools and ean hardly be called 
\educational at all. If the counselor meets 
his boys and girls in a class group, he ean 
develop a better understanding of individ 


uals as cooperators, and he can get a better 


understanding of child nature. Lest it be 
said that if the counselor teaches he can not 
then find time to become an expert in occu- 
pations, it may be remarked that he ean 
still know where information can be found, 
and build up an advisory committee outside 
the school whose members can furnish oceu 
pational information in_ speeifie _ fields. 
The boys and girls who make up the oeceu- 
pations class will be more ready for the ad- 
vice and cooperation of a teacher than they 
will of a person in a downtown office who is 
a stranger to them. Efficient school sys- 
tems may still maintain an expert counselor 
in the central office, in addition to the life- 


eareer teachers, and this director may unif¥ 


the work of the school system, furnish in- 
formation to teachers, make extended in- 
vestigations and confer with pupils and 


parents presenting the more difficult pro 
ems. The frequent counseling of which the 
children in the intermediate or junior high 

| and high school should have the 
enefit may come first from the teacher of 
the oceupations class. This seems to be the 
natural method and has distinct educa 


nal advantages. 


Why a Separate Class?—The need for 
‘ ] } } " 
occupational knowledge has been so gener 
s mi ; 
ally recognized that various efforts have been 


made to supply the lack in the present cur 


riculum. No doubt the best known and the 
most su eessfu) of these eff rts 1s that made 
English «& m position and other subjects 


at Grand Rapfts, Michigan. Persons in 
terested in economies, history, community 
eivies and other subjects have made similar 
efforts in various parts of the country. 
Oral English has been extensively used by 
children in discussing their occupational 
interests. All of these trials are to be com- 
mended, yet they can hardly be said to 
quite meet the need. There seems no rea 
son why the complex world of occupations 
in which children are forced to make mo- 
mentous decisions should not be studied as 
a separate subject resting upon its own 
merits. Vocational guidance should not be 
required to see its problems through the 
eyes of the research department, the at 
tendance office, or the vocational education 
department; neither should knowledge of 
occupations be given incidentally or indi 
rectly through English, community civies 
or any other subject, no matter how impor- 
tant that subject is and no matter how inti- 
/mately it touches upon occupations. The 
knowledge of occupations is closely con- 
nected with civics, polities, economics, com- 
position, geography, history, and, indeed, 
with almost all the other studies. It has, 
nevertheless, its own point of view, however 
much it is brought into close association 
with the other subjects of the school pro- 
gram. 


$ 
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of scienee, surely and directly availal 
thie day S work, it Is necessary to teach 
them to men who are also well trained in 
practise. Obviously the training in theory 
and the training in practise should be 01 


ranized into one well-balanee d, coordinates 


eentrally directed plan The most ene} 

citv universities, therefore, such as 
Cincinnati, Akron and Toledo, are demand 
ing that their students put t r hool 
knowledge into actual application in eit) 
works, factories and industries Thus. in 
these universities students in all engineer 


ing and technical courses may serve a part 
of each year in some industrial pla it of the 
neighborhood and thus become experienced 
wage earners while becoming theoretical 
experts. This cooperation between school 
and industry is, however, no new thing; 
for as far back as the fifteenth century 
Martin Luther, when pleading for univer 
sal education, declared that he did not ex 
pect all children to go to sehool all the 
time, but to spend a few hours daily in class 
and the remaining hours at some produe 
tive, remunerative work. 

The modern commercial and democratic 
self-ruling city is something new in world 
history. It has, therefore, numerous un 
solved problems for which history ean offer 
no guiding experience. These new cities 
are, moreover, concentrated empires of 
wealth; certainly New York and Chicago 
and probably Cincinnati and Toledo each 
possess more riches than the entire United 
States when the Union was founded. And 
vet slowness, inefficieney, corruptness ar 
so characteristic of American city govern 


1 


ment that the average man believes with 
evnical indifference that such character 
istics are inevitable. The fact is the aver 
age municipal government in the United 
States has developed from the old-time dis- 
trict and small-town government, and the 


flimsy structure has proved too weak for 


the vast new organism. It will not do. The 


meant for that great machine, the moder 


(¢? cy, and the mechanism is ¢ oce( = 
l it Wis 
-eust here is where the municipa inive! 
S makes its powe é }) y ' 
Lapp i nm ota W svstem 0 } 
n among men If the factorv demands 


experts surely the city may demand them; 


v officers should know not only the how 
but the why. Heretofore the mere 
that a man possessed a general college edu 
cation has been considered sufficient gua 
antee that he could handle suecessful 
some branch of a city’s business. But it is 
now discerned that the possession a 


classical or cultural education does not in 
itself make a man a good supel intendent of 
schools, or a city magistrate fit to pass 
judgment on derelicts and defectives, or an 
efficient director of public works to guard 
the water supply or the municipal finances 
There are now more than fifty distinet pro 
fessions, and while the old-fashioned edu 
cation gave breadth and culture, it did not 
prepare men for the specific duties of city 
leadership in any of these professions, as is 
so badly needed to-day. The shame of our 
modern city lies in its tremendous waste of 
money on petty offices held by inefficient 
local politicians. It is, therefore, one of 
the purposes of the municipal university 
to supply experts, accurate information 
and technical advice to a community in 
which it has made a special study of con- 
ditions. 

It is evident that the municipality itself 
needs the university as much as do its boys 
and girls. The city can not rely upon a 
distant state university or a private insti 
tution to make intimate studies of local 
problems, and to provide experts thor 
oughly familiar with loeal resources and 
limitations. Again, the time has come for 


making the American city permanent. 
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‘ na f these. more than 1.000 eould 
! DOSSIT have gone away t ho 
il l tl ) I a STU l 5 al 
that forty per cent 
in not ¢ na hom 1 for fi\ per 
mal in SL500 ial 
() r 4 fi\ per cel } e) ? sti 
dent body worked fon \ r before ente 
( | Sevent \ Del t al 
earning l ! expenses while attending 
r total wages amounting to over $100 
000 vearlh It is no marvel that in 1914 
( ) idents lett Cineinnat to go 
elsewhere for a llege edueation 


The municipal university not only can 
aid in creating the civic mind and soul, but 
ean largely regulate the quality of tha 
mind and soul. As Dean Burriss, of the 
College for Teachers in the University of 
Cincinnati, says: 

The municipal university is the only type of 
higher institution which can have adequate facili 
ties for the scientific study of many of our most 
important school questions. 

If, for example, an educational survey 
it far 


is needed the loeal city college can do I 


more intelligently, quickly and cheaply 


than can any imported agenes In ele 
vating the tone of the e TV schools. The effect 
oft the municipal university 18 surprising; 


the fact that Cincinnati now has possibly 
the highest standard of publ e schools in 
America is freely acknowledged by its © 

sas due to the influence of the eity uni 
But perhaps the city politician or the 
manufacturer may ask, ‘‘ How does it help 
the city financially?’’ Here we come to 
the most surprising departure from the 
conventional ever seen in either the eduea 
tional or eivie field At present the most 
Important study In any university seems to 
be the problem of economics and sociology, 
and particularly is this true in the muniei 


pal college; for as President Dabney has 


sald 


Tt} - + ] + + 7 
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Xture to the preerse spot wl re T 
mediately needed. 
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I} S means the end ol the ancient strife 


between ‘‘the town and the gown’’; for the 
yne can work for the other. The college de 
partment of engineering can do all City 
surveying, planning of water systems and 
sewers, and supervising of paving, street 
work and parking. The medical depart 
ment can do, at little expense, the work now 
done by the citys board of health at heavy 
expense. The department of social science 
ean make far more efficiently and cheaply 
the examinations of derelicts and defee 
tives, and can supervise all public charity 
work without using fifty per cent. of the 
income on administrative expenses, as is 
acl ially the case to-day in several large 
American cities. The teachers’ college and 
ce partment of economics ean take the place 
of the municipal civil service board, and 
can provide a municipal reference library 
and bureau of public information where 
facts untainted with political prejudice 
ean quickly be obtained by officers and 
citizens in general. The scientific depart 
ments can do for the mere cost of chemicals 
all testing, grading and cost caleulations 
for the City The director of physical edu 
eation can supervise all city playgrounds, 
while the extension department ean fur 
nish all publie entertainments, concerts, 
club meetings, ete. 


All this seems highly and pleasingly 
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